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NOTES AND NEWS 

How Baskets Are Rounded — Following up Mr Cushing's paper 
on Manual Concepts, I had an opportunity to watch an Obanike woman 
making baskets this last summer. She used ash splints of various 
widths, and sweet-scented grass. The latter was employed single, in 
bunches, and braided. The ash splints, instead of being hammered 
out laboriously as in olden times, had been wrought in a Yankee ma- 
chine ; but the woman, instead of being prejudiced against the white 
roan's device, was very much pleased, and said that the machine-made 
splints were much nicer. At first I was struck by the uniformity in 
dimensions of a great number of her productions, but this wonder 
ceased when I observed that her hand and fingers were never idle as 
metric apparatus and gauges. But what was new to me was the con- 
stant use of the knee and the lap for hollowing up the bottoms and 
for giving rotundity to other forms. We are in the habit of calling in 
the help of gourds and other natural objects to explain the shapes of 
ancient textiles and pottery. The only mold this woman employed 
was herself, and it was charming to see how nimbly the parts of her 
body came to the service of her hand. O. T. Mason. 

Material of the Mexican Codices — There seems to be a general 
impression that the ancient Mexican codices were written on paper 
made from the bark of the maguey (agave species), as this statement 
appears in the works of all the writers who have mentioned the subject. 
An examination of certain codices in Spain in 1892 gave rise to the 
belief that the material is the beaten bark of a tree surfaced with clay 
or lime. In this connection the numerous ridged stone beaters and 
smoothers found in Mexico, whose use, in a recent number of Science, 
was surmised to be that of making a texture of bark analogous to 
Polynesian tapa, are interesting. During a recent extensive journey in 
Mexico this subject was reexamined and the former conclusion 
affirmed. It will be seen by those familiar with the century plant that 
it has no bark. It is true that the chitinous epidermis of the leaves 
may be stripped off in sheets resembling the finest vellum, but when 
dry it becomes brittle and intractable, rolling into tight cylinders and 
curling at the edges. Applied to a rigid backing by means of strong 
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glue it is even then almost impossible to prevent buckling. It is there- 
fore a material not suited to the codices, and it has not been used for 
any of those records that the writer has examined. That a texture 
manufactured from bark was employed by the Mexicans for such pur- 
pose may be verified by a visit to the Museo Nacional, where an 
ancient plan is displayed which is painted on a sheet of softened bark 
apparently derived from the mulberry tree. Walter^ Hough. 

The Adopted Indian Word " Poquosin "—Mr W. R. Gerard, 
in the last number of this journal, criticises my article on the word 
" Poquosin," in the January number, and presents certain ideas of his 
own, veiled in learned grammatical diction, which cover a multitude of 
errors and mislead the unwary. 

During my study of the name Poquosin and its equivalents, the 
root pdkwa, " shallow," which he favors, presented itself among other 
possible derivatives, but it was rejected as not being applicable to the 
many localities, and not sufficiently descriptive of the causes which led 
to the use of the term by the Amerind and its adoption by the Euro- 
pean. The root pdkwa in all dialects was employed more to designate 
shallow flats or sand-bars in a river, which more or less obstructed the 
navigation of canoes, than to inundated tracts subject to the widening 
or opening out of streams or ponds, which made the trails or paths im- 
passable. The root poqua, " to open," " to break out," on the other 
hand, describes these peculiarities far better, as was set forth in my 
paper, and as numerous abstracts from early records and writers 
not quoted, as well as personal visits and correspondence, bear ample 
witness. Mr Gerard, in rejecting the diminutive form of the locative 
case which I used correctly in accordance with many authorities, and 
employing in its place the terminal of the inanimate third person singu- 
lar (Howse, Grammar of the Cree, p. 26), has made a great blunder, for 
he should know that it is contrary to Algonquian nomenclature to use this 
verbal affix as a locative. If it were proper and possible, why should I not 
have used it with the radical poqua-, viz., poquosin ? The reason I did 
not, was because it would have been bad grammar, for it expresses 
quality, not location, just the same as does its English equivalent. The 
examples I quoted of this verbal form from the Ojibwa and Abnaki 
were simply for comparison of the radical and its application. An 
Amerind might say in Nipissing, pakwisan, " it is shallow," or " it 
touches bottom," " runs aground," as Cuoq translates it, but he would 
never use the expression to name " a shallow-place " ; neither would 
he say poquosin, " it is open," in the place of poquo-es-ing, " at the 
widening." (The final vowel is frequently lost in local names.) In 
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my use of the diminutive with a locative, I agree with the late Dr 
Trumbull and other authorities with whom Mr Gerard is totally at 
variance. 

I agree with Mr Gerard, that the word pokelogan has no affinity 
with pdkwa, "shallow." I simply referred to the name in passing as 
containing the radical poqua, " to open," in a generalized sense, which 
statement, strangely enough, Mr Gerard confirms by saying that it 
probably means "an open ditch " — logan being a corrupt form of the 
Algonquian affix of instrumentality. 

Finally, as to the name Poughkeepsie, my derivation was also the 
result of much inquiry, research, and study, and not a hasty suggestion. 
Most of my early forms, on which it was based, were obtained from the 
records in the office of the Secretary of State at Albany, although some 
were furnished by a friend residing at Poughkeepsie. My earliest form 
antedates Mr Gerard's quotation some three years, and was at first 
applied to a creek, and the creek again mentioned with the same spell- 
ing in 1704. Ruttenber (^Indians of Hudson River, p. 371) says : " In a 
deed to Arnot Veil, covering the tract, the boundaries are described as 
beginning at a creek called Pacaksing by the river [Hudson] side ; in 
a petition from Wm. Caldwell the orthography is Pogkeepke, in an affi- 
davit by Myndert Harmense it is Pokeepsinck ; in other papers the 
prevailing orthography is Poghkeepke, and finally it is found applied to 
a pond of water lying in the vicinity of the city, and its signification 
given as the muddy pond," etc. This pond has been entirely built 
over ; the march of improvement has obliterated all natural features, 
so that the present dweller within its confines can know but little of the 
primitive conditions existing more than two centuries ago. If there 
were nothing else that would show the worthlessness of Mr Gerard's 
derivation, the taking of the Lenape inseparable generic apuchk, " a 
standing-rock " (Mass. — ompsk), and employing it as a possible prefix 
to an impossible name, would be enough to condemn it. It is well 
known that this generic cannot be so used, and the fact bears witness 
that Mr Gerard's criticisms are not based on strict rules of Algonquian 
nomenclature. William Wallace Tooker. 

International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and 
Archeology — The permanent council of the International Congress 
of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology is organizing its twelfth 
session in connection with the Paris Universal Exposition of 1900. 
The congress has been accepted in the official series, and will be held 
under the patronage of the French government. The organizing com- 
mittee comprises French specialists of world-wide reputation in this 
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branch of study, which is itself of universal interest. The president is 
M. Alexandre Bertrand, curator of the St. Germain Museum of National 
Antiquities, and the vice-presidents are Professors Gaudry and Hamy 
of the Museum of Natural History. Among the members are Maspero, 
De Morgan (now directing excavations in Persia), Oppert, the Celtic 
scholar D'Arbois, de Jubainville, Baron de Baye, Prince Roland Bona- 
parte, Professors Berthelot, Milne-Edwards, De Lapparent, Letourneau, 
Manouvrier, and MM. Salomon Reinach, Salmon, and Topinard. The 
congress will open on the 20th and close on the 25th of August. The 
opening session will be held in the Exposition Palais de Congres. 
The other meetings will take place in the lecture halls of the College de 
France. The final program for the work of the congress will be drawn 
up after consultation with students of other countries, to whom the com- 
mittee is now extending invitation. The card of membership is fifteen 
francs, and entitles the recipient to all the publications of the congress. 
The Secretary General is M. le Dr Verneau, Professeur d' Anthropolo- 
gie, 148 rue Broca, Paris. 

The Fourth International Congress of Psychology will be 
held in Paris, August 20-25, 1900. The organization is left to the 
French members, and the following are the officers : President, Th. 
Ribot, professor of experimental and comparative psychology in 
the College de France ; Vice-president, Charles Richet, professor of 
physiology in the Paris Faculty of Medicine ; General Secretary, Pierre 
Janet, Director of the Laboratory of Psychology in the College de 
France. The seven sections and the presidents are as follows : (i) 
Psychology in its relations to physiology and anatomy. Prof. Matthias 
Duval ; (2) Introspective psychology and its relations to philosophy, 
Prof. G. Seailles ; (3) Experimental psychology and psycho-physics, 
M. A. Binet ; (4) Pathological psychology and psychiatry, Dr Mag- 
nan ; (5) Psychology of hypnotism and related questions, Dr Bern- 
heim ; (6) Social and criminal psychology, M. Tarde ; (7) Comparative 
psychology and anthropology, Prof. Yves Delage. Those wishing to 
attend the congress should apply to the Secretary, and those desiring 
to present papers should forward abstracts not later than January i 
next. 

New Hebrides Somatology and Folklore — Dr Walter R. 
Harper, of Sydney, New South Wales, started in April on a trip in the 
New Hebrides to investigate the somatology and folklore of that group. 
In a note on the subject Science (April 7) says : "We are informed by 
him that the museums of Australia, although new, have already secured 
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some remarkable collections representative of Australian ethnology. 
The museum at Sydney, under the curatorship of R. Etheridge, and 
the one at Adelaide in charge of Dr Stirling, are especially good owing 
to the interest of their curators in ethnology. Lately the Western govern- 
ment sent a collecting party into the interior under the leadership of 
Mr Alex. Morton, curator of the Tasmanian Museum. This expedi- 
tion was successful and secured among other things a series of carved 
bullroarers, which are sacred objects there. Lack of funds hampers 
the work in Australia as elsewhere, and the field is yet largely unknown. 
Much valuable material remains to be investigated even in the Eastern 
colonies, while northwest Queensland is especially rich." 

Dr Herrmann Meyer in Central Brazil— A letter from Dr 
Herrmann Meyer, printed in the Verhandlungen of the Berlin Geographi- 
cal Society (Nos. 5 and 6, 1899), gives an account of that traveler's 
movements down to March last. Dr Meyer was then at Cuyaba, about to 
set out for the more serious part of his journey, but he had already trav- 
eled extensively in the southern provinces of Brazil and gives useful in- 
formation regarding the present state of affairs in them and also in Mato 
Grosso. He had visited all the German colonies in the south, and 
reached the military colony of Alto Uruguay and the district of 
Misiones ; he had also paid a visit to the Detale Indians on the Rio de 
Varzea, but found that they had retained little of their original character, 
having become much mixed with the Negro stock. At Nonohay, on 
the Upper Uruguay, and in several other localities, there are settlements 
of the same race, which is said to be related to the Caingang of Parana 
and Santa Catarina. From Pelotas, in the south of Rio Grande, Dr 
Meyer went overland to Montevideo, and then via Buenos Aires to 
Diamantino and Cuyaba. Colonel Castro had sought in vain for the 
legendary " Martyres " mines, but had been shown a supposed ancient 
burial-place of the Indians near the Kulisehu. He was about to start 
anew in search of the old mines of Arayes. Two Americans, named 
Williamson, had gone to the Xingu by the Kulisehu, but had not since 
been heard of ; while, lastly, an Italian, Dr Pasini. had descended the 
Arinos and Tapajos in company with a surveyor, and had made an 
accurate chart of those rivers down to the Salto Augusto. Dr Meyer 
hoped to obtain for publication some account of their journey. He 
had been already engaged in anthropological researches, and prepa- 
rations for his journey to the Xingu were completed. He hoped to 
announce its successful termination by the end of the year, either from 
Cuyaba, Goyaz, or Para. 
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Deaths— On April nth, Sir Monier Monier-Williams, K.C.I.E., 
M.A., Hon D.C.L. of the University of Oxford ; Honorary LL.D. of 
the University of Calcutta ; Honorary Ph. D. of the University of 
Gottingen ; Honorary Member of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and 
Bombay, and of the Oriental and Philosophical Societies of America ; 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, and late fellow of Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, etc. Born at Bombay, 1819 ; studied at King's College, London, 
and at the East Indian Company's College at Haileybury ; became 
Boden Sanskrit scholar at Oxford University, 1843, was graduated 
1844 ; professor of Sanskrit at Haileybury College from 1844 to 1858, 
and at Cheltenham from 1858 to i860 ; became Boden professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford in i860, retaining the chair until his death ; was 
knighted in 1886. Among his published works are "Buddhism"; 
" Brahmanism and Hindoism, or Religious Thought and Life inlndia " ; 
" Indian Wisdom, or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical, and 
Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus " ; " Modern India and the Indians " ; 
" Hinduism " ; " Sanskrit-English Dictionary " ; " English-Sanskrit 
Dictionary"; "Practical Sanskrit Grammar"; "Sanskrit Manual 
with Exercises " ; " Kalidasa's Sakuntala " ; " VikramorvasI " ; "A 
Free Translation in English Prose and Verse of the Sanskrit Drama 
Sakoontala " ; " Story of Nala " ; " Application of the Roman Alpha- 
bet to the Languages of India " ; " Practical Hindustani Grammar " ; 
" Bagh o Bahar " ; Indian Epic Poetry " ; " The Holy Bible and the 
Sacred Books of the East." 

On July 2, Sir William Henry Flower, K.C.B., F.R.S., aged 67 
years ; conservator of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons ; 
Hunterian professor of anatomy (1870-1884) ; director of the natural 
history department of the British Museum (1884-1898) ; president of 
the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (1883-1885), 
and of the British Association for the Advancement of Science (1889). 

In London, July 5, Richard Congreve, a well-known writer on 
Comte's philosophy and on social and political topics, aged 81 years. 

At Atlantic City, New Jersey, July 31, Daniel Garrison Brinton, 
aged 62. A fuller notice appears elsewhere in this number, but an ex- 
tended account of Dr Brinton 's life and work is reserved for a future 
issue. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, August 26, Robert Clarke, publisher, bibli- 
ographer, historian, and archeologist, aged 70 years. 

Oluf Rygh, professor of archeology at Christiania, aged 80 years. 

On June 14, Dr N. Grote, professor of psychology and philosophy 
at the University of Moscow. 
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Figurines of Domesticated Animals in Austrian Folk-Re- 
ligion — The well-known ethnologist, Ur Wilhelm Hein, points out in 
the Berlin Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, for 1899, a remarkable paral- 
lelism in the folk- religion of Austria and that of the Hopi Winter Solstice 
ceremony as described in a previous number of the Anthropologist. 
In 1897 Dr Hein's attention was called to certain iron figures of do- 
mesticated animals in the collection of Dr Eugen Frischauf, and he 
later found other specimens, among which were seventy-five in the old 
half-ruined chapel of St. Agydius in Schwarzensee. On the first of 
September, a day dedicated to this saint, the country people from far 
and near flock to their chapel, where figurines representing horses, 
sheep, cattle, and other animals are placed on the altar. As to the use 
of these figures Dr Hein quotes from a letter of Herr Blau who has 
published an article on types of country churches in Austria. It 
appears from this letter that at Easter, in Bohemia, a country woman 
or maid carries one of these figurines to the altar on which an offering 
of four, five, or ten kreuzer is placed, and after a short prayer the 
figurine, generally that of a cow, is deposited on a table arranged for 
that purpose under the choir. 

Dr Hein then refers to figurines of domesticated animals in the 
Hopi kivas at the Winter Solstice ceremony, calling attention to the 
parallelism in their use with that of the iron images. He points out 
that this Hopi festival, like Easter, is especially devoted to renewal of 
life, fertility of the earth, and increase of domestic animals. Near the 
close of his article Dr Hein recognizes a most significant principle in 
the use of objects on primitive altars, and makes an important dis- 
tinction when he points out that these figurines are not votive offerings, 
used in " Erfiillung eines Gelubdes," but are " Ausdruck eines Wunsches" 
a symbolic expression of prayer so constant in primitive religions. 
There are several types of prayer used in worship : Silent prayer, the 
highest form of communion of man with the " gods," where no words 
or other symbols are employed ; verbal prayer, implying an anthro- 
pomorphic or other conception of gods endowed with organs of hear- 
ing. The words used in this type may state the request directly or 
become symbols of wants or needs unexpressed. In verbal prayer the 
objects desired, or their symbols, are constantly employed in primitive 
religion. In a third type, pantomimic, or, as Powell suggests, gesture 
prayer, the worshiper shows the supernatural beings what he wishes by 
acting, always making use of objects or symbols of objects needed. 
Much of primitive ceremony, ordinarily called dramatization, is simply 
a complicated form of this last mentioned type of prayer which gener- 
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ally coexists with the second form or that where words are used. A 
complex example of this type of prayer occurs in the Winter Solstice 
ceremony at Walpi, Arizona, when a man personating a bird and repre- 
senting the sun goes to a pile of earth in the kiva and throws into it 
small sticks or darts symbolizing sunbeams or other fertilizing agencies. 
This act is a prayer to the sun to fertilize the earth. In a less compli- 
cated form of the same type of prayer the priest simply sprinkles water 
on rain-cloud symbols when he wishes rain ; or, in the simplest of all, 
symbols of objects desired, or even the objects themselves, are dis- 
played on an altar, which accounts for the rain-cloud symbols, the 
efficacy of water animals, water plants, sea-shells, any and every thing 
which would suggest to the " gods " the greatest desire of an agricul- 
tural people in an arid environment. The stone, clay, and wooden 
effigies of domestic or other animals in the Winter Solstice altars are 
used in prayers, and are not regarded by the Hopi as votive offerings, 
but represent what the worshiper prays for, and he ties his prayer- 
feather to them to show what he wants. It appears from Dr Hein's 
article that the iron figurines he describes have similar uses. 

J. Walter Fewkes. 

Arcbeological Contributions — Under the auspices of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, a meeting will be held for the 
reading and discussion of arcbeological papers in New Haven on De- 
cember 27, 28, and 29 next. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton will give the 
opening address on Wednesday evening, December 27. The presence 
with papers of a goodly number of distinguished classical archeologists 
is assured, and several executive officers of American museums will be 
present. The executive committee of the Institute desires, however, 
that the scope of the meeting be as broad as that of the constitution 
of the Institute, and particularly hopes that the department of American 
archeology may be well represented. Communications on the subject 
may be addressed to Prof. Thomas Day Seymour, Yale University. 

MINOR NOTES 

Readers of the Brighton (England) ^^raA/ are fortunate in being 
kept advised of scientific progress through frequent contributions from 
a judicious student known in America both personally and through her 
writings — Miss Agnes Crane. The issue for August 19 contains two 
columns of anthropologic notes, taken from American Anthropologist 
(n. s.), Science, Popular Science Monthly, Annals of Iowa, Bulletin of 
the Free Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, and various separate 
publications. The "Notes" begin with an appreciative obituary of 
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Daniel G. Brinton. Referring to the action of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington respecting the name "Amerind," Miss Crane 
says : "We shall follow the example of the Washington authorities and 
adopt it henceforth." 

"The Ethnology of the Teeth," by Alton H.Thompson, D.D.S., 
Topeka, Kansas (8°, 13 pp.), is primarily a plea for odontography, and 
is addressed to those whose profession gives opportunity for systematic 
observation and record of the characteristics of human teeth ; but it is 
so extended by example and reference as to constitute a real contri- 
bution to knowledge. (W J M.) 

It is reported that the explorer. Prof. Wilhelm Joest, who died 
some time ago during an expedition among the South Sea islands, has 
left $75,000 to the Ethnological Museum in Berlin, the interest of that 
sum to be used for procuring new collections and in assisting scientific 
expeditions. 

The December, 1898, issue of the Indian Antiquary (Bombay), 
recently received, devotes its entire fifty pages to memorials of the late 
Dr Johann Georg Biihler, professor of Sanskrit and Indian antiquities 
in the University of Vienna, who met death April 16, 1898, by drowning 
in Lake Constance. A portrait accompanies the notices. 

Professor Montelius has been appointed Yates lecturer in 
archeology at University College, London, for the year 1900. 

Dr H. C. MOller of Utrecht, Holland, contemplates the publica- 
tion of an International Journal of Linguistics which is to follow the 
lines of the International Zeitschrift fiir Sprachwissenschaft, five volumes 
of which were published between 1884 and 1890 by the late Dr F. 
Techmer of Leipzig. 

SociETA RoMANA Di Antropologia. — The following officers have 
been elected by the Society Romana di Antropologia for 1 899-1900 : 
president, Prof. Angelo Celli ; vice-president, Giuseppe Sergi ; council. 
Prof. Carlo Anfosso, Dr Ridolfo Livi, Prof. Giovanni Mingazzini, and 
Prof. Ezio Sciamanna ; secretary. Prof. Lamberto Moschen, vice- 
secretary, Prof. Antonio Neviani ; curator, Dr Ugo G. Vram. 

Stonehenge. — It is announced that Sir Edmund Antrobus is de- 
sirous of selling Stonehenge, the famous monument oh Salisbury plain, 
England. Thinking it right that the nation should have the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing this great relic of antiquity, the owner has offered 
it to the Government, with about 1300 acres of surrounding land (sub- 
ject to certain pasturage and sporting rights), for the sum of ^125,000. 



